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8. To Lord Salisbury's statement, that the rales of 
international law applicable to territorial controversies 
are not ascertained, Mr. Olney replies at some length, 
claiming from the best authorities, that " the condition of 
international law fails to furnish any imperative reasons for 
excluding boundary controversies from the scope of gen- 
eral treaties of arbitration," particularly in the case of two 
countries like the United States and Great Britain, where 
international law is so advanced. 

Here the correspondence rests for the present. It will 
doubtless be resumed again in the Autumn. The dis- 
patches, the later ones in particular, show an evident 
desire on the part of both the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary to get together in their views. We cannot but 
hope that finally the larger thought and faith of Secretary 
Olney will prevail. If the two nations can bind them- 
selves together by this great act of trust, it will break 
down practically all the barriers which remain between 
them and result in incalculable blessing to them individual- 
ly and to the world. 



THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 

Among the many things said and written these days 
about the characteristics, the expansion, the growing dom- 
ination and the possible future of the English-speaking 
people, one of the most terse, clear and forcible is the 
paper of Sir Walter Besant in the August North American 
Review. As to the chief characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon he has nothing new to say, but what has so often 
been said he puts in a fresh and striking manner which 
makes it seem entirely new. The Anglo-Saxon is restless. 
His nature impels him to change. He seeks new habita- 
tions, new surroundings. He grows discontented under 
the old conditions and starts oil in quest of something 
new. Out of this disposition have come the various 
An<do-Ssxo'n migrations which have made England and 
the United States and the great English colonies in all 
parts of the world. Even the rebellions and civil wars of 
English history Mr. Besant thinks have been as much due 
to this restless instinct as to attachment to any particular 
principle. So, too, the numerous pilgrimages which Eng- 
lish history records. 

This restless race is also an obstinate, a masterful race. 
It goes on living under the new conditions in the same 
manner as under the old. It speaks the same language, 
keeps up the same customs, maintains the same laws, the 
same religion. It makes other people live in the same 
way. It is not absorbed — it absorbs. Witness England, 
which is constantly absorbing a stream of foreign immi- 
gration, — German, Norwegian, French, Italian. Witness 
the United States, which constantly absorbs great masses 
from all tl.e world. The same process is going on in 
India, in Australia, in New Zealand, in South Africa. 



This racial restlessness, tenacity, enterprise, courage, 
have made the Anglo-Saxon master of nearly " all that is 
best, most temperate, most fertile, best fitted for the 
white man's permanent residence," in all parts of the 
world. One hundred and twenty millions of people now 
speak English, as their native tongue, one half as many 
as speak all the other European languages combined. 
The greatest surprise about this enormous expansion 
of the race is that it has taken place with such wonder- 
ful rapidity. In the sixteenth century it numbered only 
five millions. A hundred years ago twenty millions 
might have been counted. Fifty years ago a " mysterious 
restlessness seized all of us at the same time," and since 
that time this great expansion of the race and increase of 
its territory have taken place. All these hundred and 
twenty millions are bound together by a common ancestry, 
a common history, a common religion, the closest ties of 
blood relationship. 

Can there be a union of all these English-speaking peo- 
ples? Sir Walter thinks not at present, because of a 
serious difference in the form of government. Though all 
of the states that have come out of Great Britain, that is, 
the United States and all the self-governing colonies, 
which he thinks will become in time entirely independent, 
have become essentially republics, yet the mollier-country 
retains and is likely to retain her present form of govern- 
ment, limited sovereignty. We shall see, then, sfx great 
English-speaking nations, each more populous than 
France now is, inheriting all the Anglo-Saxon virtues and 
weaknesses, alike in mind and manners, different in pe- 
culiarities due to climate. 

Two roads lie before these great kindred nations, one 
through strife and war and endless family bickerings, the 
other through co-operation and peace. Mr. Besant thinks 
that it is not only possible but quite probable, because of 
the restless and domineering disposition of the race, that 
the former road may be taken, that these ambitious na- 
tions may turn against each other and that their future 
history may be one of distrust, enmity and war, through 
the influence of which Anglo-Saxon civilization will be 
wrecked and ruined. War, therefore, between them must 
be .made impossible ; a court of arbitration before which 
all differences shall be brought must be set up, in the 
creation of which the United States and Great Britain, 
now representing all these prospective nations, must lead 
the way. Such a court will prevent differences from aris- 
ing and prove a permanent bond of peace and strength. 

The point of view here taken by Sir Walter Besant is 
an important one, and the truth so admirably stated by 
him ought to receive the most careful attention of those 
interested in the maintenance and further development of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. But it is not the only point of 
view, and it is easy to exaggerate along these lines. We 
do not underrate in the least what the Anglo-Saxon race 
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has accomplished, how it has set the pace for that which 
is best and noblest, but pride of race may lead us to 
ignore many elements from outside which have co-operated 
in these achievements and without which they would have 
been impossible. The hundred and twenty millions who 
speak English are not by any means all English. Con- 
siderable masses of them have no Anglo-Saxon blood in 
their veins. The great tides of immigration into English- 
speaking lands are rapidly changing the race from an 
Anglo-Saxon into a universal one. The Anglo-Saxon 
has led, but he had to have followers, and these followers 
have joined him, because they were very much like him 
and he like them. But for these general elements of like- 
ness, growing out of a common humanity, no such absorp- 
tion, — or union, for that is a better word — could ever 
have taken place. The glory of the follower is the same 
in kind as that of the leader. 

Again, the Saxon race, though stubborn and unyielding, 
has been after all a changing race,— of course, according 
to its own racial law. No peoples have had revolutions 
more radical, far reaching and permanent in their effects. 
Nowhere else have justice, liberty and law made such 
progress. These triumphs have been wrested right out of 
the hands of Saxon tenacity, by a human rather than a 
Saxon love of right. 

We do not think that Mr. Besant and other writers of 
his type" who glory so much in Anglo-Saxon expansion 
make enough of the moral and religious forces which 
have wrought in these vast accomplishments. This great 
civilization which goes forth conquering and to conquer 
i3 not built up on restlessness and masterfulness and 
stubbornness of purpose, however impossible it would have 
been without them. These characteristics are not natu- 
rally virtuous. They have led Anglo-Saxons to do a lot 
of meanness in many quarters of the globe, acd if they 
had not been moralized to a considerable extent by relig- 
ious and ethical forces which have transformed them, 
they would have led to disintegration and ruin. What 
has made Anglo-Saxon civilization triumphant has been 
its moral and spiritual qualities. No other people have 
given themselves up so fully to truth and righteousness 
and love of the Divine will. It has been the great mis- 
sionary race, opening up all lands by the gospel. It has 
carried with it everywhere the scales of justice, though 
it has often not set them up immediately on arrival. 
There have of course been Anglo-Saxons and Anglo- 
Saxons. It is the truth -and-liberty-loving, the righteous- 
ness-and- justice practising Anglo-Saxons who have built 
up into permanency this vast English-speaking common- 
wealth and made it a coherent mass. It seems fairly 
clear also that Anglo-Saxonism is becoming increasing- 
ly moral and religious, and that therefore the dangers 
from its weaknesses are growing less. For this reason we 
do not share Mr. Besant's fear that it is probable that 



the English-speaking nations will fall upon each other 
and be distracted and wasted by war, unless they make 
special provision against it. There still remain, we admit, 
chances of war, and we ought to have a court of arbitra- 
tion to lessen or remove these chances, as he says. But 
much more ought we to have it and will we have it as the 
final and finishing feature of Anglo-Saxon civilization in 
its leadership of the world. 



LORD RUSSELL'S ADDRESS AT SARATOGA. 

The American Bar Association, composed of distin- 
guished judges and lawyers from all parts of the country, 
has done a great service to the cause of good feeling be- 
tween this country and Great Britain by bringing Lord 
Chief Justice Russell to address them at their recent an- 
nual meeting. This Association has become thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the movement for international 
arbitration as a permanent system. This is one of the 
best of omens, for no body of men can do more for 
its advancement. Last year when Justice Brewer in 
his address before the Association strongly urged the 
practicability of a permanent international tribunal, his 
sentiments were warmly applauded by most of his 
hearers. 

It was inevitable, from the occurrences of the past 
year, that the subject would receive unusual attention at 
this year's meeting of the Association. It was brought 
into greater prominence by the anticipation of Lord Rus- 
sell's visit and the announcement that he would speak on 
the subject. Great enthusiasm was awakened by his 
presence and address, and the subject was further dis- 
cussed by members of the Association. 

That our readers may have the privilege of reading and 
judging Lord Russell's address for themselves, we print 
a part of it, that dealing with international law in general, 
in this issue, and shall give the remainder of it, dealing 
with arbitration, next month. The general spirit of the 
address is admirable, and shows a mind thoroughly in 
sympathy with the great humane movement of our time. 
He looks at the subject not only from the standpoint of 
history but from that of duty as well. The moral leader- 
ship of Great Britain and the United States he recog- 
nizes, not in a boastful but in a serious way, and urges 
them not to be remiss in the great duty now before them. 

We confess, however, that we are somewhat disap- 
pointed at his position in regard to a permanent tribunal. 
It is not the position generally held by jurists in this 
country, and his objections to such a tribunal, which seem 
to us rather fanciful and even out of date, will be found 
answered for the most part in the Mohonk addresses pub- 
lished in this number of the Advocate. Even Lord 
Salisbury, whose conservatism about arbitration is well 
known, seems to have accepted the principle of a per- 



